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a work of this length and character. But the main
results can be reduced to a manageable size and an.in-
telligible order; and the folio wing pages are an attempt
to make them available for those who are not specialists.

It is well to clear the way at starting by an explana-
tion of the term "Arabian." There can be no more
serious mistake than to imagine that the Arabs came
forth from their rude civilisation into the cultured
cities of the Greek empire, and speedily became the
lamps of learning during the dark ages of Europe. The
greater part of what we call Arab culture, Aral) sciences
Arab philosophy, and Arab art, was the work of the
strangers who came under the yoke of the conquering
Muslims, and, above all, Persians and Spaniards.
The Semitic, and perhaps especially the Arab, nund
is not given to the departments of study which we aro
accustomed to associate with the notion of Arabian
philosophy. Exact science, and the chains of logical
reasoning, are not consonant with the irregular
imaginative turn .of the Aral) intellect ; and fcnv
Arabs excelled either in science or philosophy. Their
help was hardly needed, for the Persians, who did
their culture for them, possessed just that, order of
mind which lends itself most willingly ti> thoso
studies, and the immense number of works wrifct^i by
Persians in Arabic, if they only all survived, wofrid
leave little for the Arab to do. When, therefore, wu
speak of Arabian philosophy (and the like), we mean
philosophy written in the Arabic tongue, i>uf tiof
necessarily, or even commonly, by Arabs.

Yet there is a .certain fitness in applying the ft/rut